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while remembering all the facts, to regard them as no part of him¬ 
self, but as if directed by another’s will. Clark. 

Ueber Hallucinationen vorzuglich Gesichts-Hallucinationen 

AUF DER GRUNDLAGE VON CUTAN-MOTORISCHEN ZuSTANDEN UND 

AUF DERJENIGEN VON VERGANGENEN GESICHTS-ElNDRUCKEN (On 

Hallucinations, Especially Visual Hallucinations, on the Basis of 

Cutaneo-Motor Conditions, and Past Visual Impressions). 

Mourly-Vold (Allg. Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie, 1900, lvii, 6, S. 

834). • 

In this article the writer attempts to apply certain facts with re¬ 
gard to dream perceptions experimentally obtained, to the elucida¬ 
tion of so-called waking hallucinations. We are too prone, he thinks, 
to attribute abnormal visual perceptions for which no external cause 
can be perceived, to direct central irritation of the visual center, and 
his paper is almost entirely devoted to trying to prove that peripher¬ 
al impressions, mainly those arising from the skin and from the mus¬ 
cles, may in a reflex manner and by association, call up certain vis¬ 
ual images in the form of hallucinations. He has for some years been 
occupying himself' with the study of dreams, attempting to influence 
them, through certain external stimuli, and has made a number of 
experiments upon a great many persons of both sexes, of which the 
following is a type. A number of subjects had one or both feet so 
bandaged as to produce strong plantar flexion, or put on one or both 
hands gloves which caused some flexion of the fingers, retaining 
them during the whole night. Each person was ordered to note his 
position on awakening and the nature of whatever dream he may 
have had, to record them as promptly as possible, and to fill out a 
blank scheme of questions bearing on the subject. As a control, 
the same methods of peripheral irritation were applied on the follow¬ 
ing evening and followed by attempts at suggestion. It was found 
that the character of the dreams was influenced, and more by the mo¬ 
tor than by the cutaneous irritation, positive results being obtained 
in from 50 to 80 per cent, of the subjects, depending upon external 
circumstances. 

From cutaneous irritation the subject had in his dream a more 
or less accurate perception of the irritating object applied to himself 
or to another person, or if an object related in some manner to the 
irritating object or to the irritated limb. From motor-cutaneous 
irritation arose dreams having to do with the production by the 
subject himself or by another of movements in which the constrained 
position of the foot played an integral part. 

For example, those with bound feet dreamed of standing on 
their toes, of running, and of climbing stairs, or of seeing other per¬ 
sons carry out these movements, or felt.themselves or saw some one 
else fixed in an unnatural position, e.g., standing on their toes. With 
these results the experiences of the author and others as to dreams 
occurring spontaneously, presumably through natural motor-cutan¬ 
eous influences, agree. Tension of the muscles from any cause, cir¬ 
culatory disturbances, rheumatic pains in the limbs, etc., combined 
with exhausted brain condition, the author thinks may have a great 
influence upon the production and character of dreams. 

He next seeks to apply the results of his experiments to waking 
hallucinations, and to this end takes up and studies a number of cases 
(from the Reports of the Society for Psychical Research and from 
other sources). 
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He considers: (i) The abnormal skin perceptions of the insane 
(too well known to need discussion). (2) Abnormal motor percep¬ 
tions apparently arising from muscle conditions. (3) Abnormal cu- 
taneo-motor perceptions, which show no internal relation to the ex¬ 
citing condition.' He lastly takes up visual hallucinations arising 
upon the ground of post-visual impressions. ' 

To test the result of visual impressions upon dreams, he applied 
the following experiments: A number of persons were ordered after 
getting into bed, to gaze fixedly for several minutes upon a small ob¬ 
ject of some sort upon a ground generally of a complementary color, 
enclosed in a “wonder package." The eyes were then to be closed 
and not opened again before falling asleep. Whatever dream', re¬ 
sulted was recorded in the same manner as in the former experi¬ 
ments. In nearly all cases in which the experiment was properly car¬ 
ried out and recorded, the resulting dream contained something re¬ 
lated to the evening visual impression, though the object might be 
much altered in size, form, color or external relations. These latter 
observations the author does not consider yet complete enough to 
give more at length. He puts the following questions: 

If it is not probable that by a study of visual" hallucinations we 
may discover important psychical laws? If there is not in waking 
life a tendency under certain circumstances to reproduce passed per¬ 
ceptions in new form, a tendency which under normal conditions is 
inhibited, but which, when great fatigue or—more strongly—when 
degeneration has disturbed the brain equilibrium makes itself felt 
with great force? Is it not possible that by proceeding in this di¬ 
rection we may succeed in tracing visual hallucinations back to their 
concrete causes, and in the end may learn to combat them by direct 
counter impressions? Allen. 

Eine Reisje in die Schweiz im epileptisciien Dammerzustande 

und die transitorischen Bewusstseinstorungen der Epilep- 

tiker vor dem Strafrichtes (Ambulatory Epilepsy). Burgl. 

(Munch, med. Wochenscrift, Sept. II, 1900). 

Burgl describes the following case of ‘“poriomania,” or “epilep¬ 
tic wander-impulse:” His patient, whom he was required to exam¬ 
ine fOr his sanity, claimed that he had never had epileptic seizures. 
On the contrary, everything was in his favor as far as the amnesia 
was concerned. He had been married nine years and was an efficient 
mechanic. At the time the impulse to wander seized him, his wife, 
one child and his wife’s mother were all ailing from various diseases, 
and it is hardly conceivable that he should have left his home if in 
his right mind, as he had "always shown the highest devotion to his 
family. It was remembered that two weeks before his departure, he 
had complained of headache,.insomnia, and lack of appetite. He had 
taken a few of his tools with him and wore his working clothes. 
Some days after his disappearance, a letter was received 
by his family from his parents, toward whom his jour¬ 
ney had taken him. His father brought him back to his 
family. He had not been able to give a clear account 
of himself to his parents, could not tell them why he had come, 
etc. After his return he seemed somnolent for several days. He 
claimed after his return, that the illness of so many of his family had 
preyed upon him, and that later a homesick desire to visit his par¬ 
ents came over him, but that he dismissed the desire because of the 
expense. From that time his mind was not at ease, and his fellow 



